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WATER FENCE. 
There are many farms, or fields on farms that are 
bordered by water, and it has always been a desidera 


um to fix a fence in such situations that shall not 


be carried off by the treshets, or left high and dry with 
a passage around the end when the water falls. We 


voce contrived the following plan, which answered a 


good purpose. Several logs were taken about twenty 
feet long and eight inches in diameter. These were 


Let uscompare her with Vermont for instance. She 
(Vermont) has less than one third as much territory as 
_ | Maine and but a trifle more than half as much popula- 
| tion, and yet she has 1,066 more horses, 22,851 more 

neat cattle, 644,156 more sheep, and 180,566 more 


swine than the State of Maine has. 
The value of her poultry 1s $53,266 more than ours. 


She raises 1,265,988 more bushels of oats than we do, 
309,377 more bushels of rye, 107,066 more bushels of 


buck wheat and 97,073 more bushels of Indian corn than 


‘we do. Indeed, with double the population that she 
‘has, and with three times the amount of territory in the 


bored full of holes with a two inch auger, and stakes whole, we excel her in nothing of an agree 


putin two feet long and projecting every way, like | 
whatis sometimes called a chevauz de frieze. These | 


were jointed together at the ends like boom logs, thus 
making a string of logs several rods in length. One 
end was fastened strongly tu the fence on the land, the 
other was carried into the water and anchored. In 
this way part of the logs floated but asthe water be- 
come shoaler towards the shore they rested upon the 
stakes driven inte them; so that in high freshets they 
ll floated, and in a dry time most of them rested on 
the shore. In either ease however they effectually 
stopped cattle, for the further end was anchored in wa- 
let so deep that cattle could act wade around it, and 
ihey will seldom swim around it. 

A wiiter in the Farmers Cabinet describing Mr. 
Longstreth's farm, gives the following plan of a water 
lence that is in use there. 

“The posts are fifteen feet apart and set firmly at 
the bottom, then the butt end of the raile are joined 
'wo together by a piece of a chain fixed with staples, 
ihe middle link of each chain being fustened at the 
proper heights, tu the posts by avery strong staple ; 
‘od 80 each pair are fixed at suitable heights. 

The sinall ends of these rails are then supported at 
their proper heights on the next post by plugs which 
ve driven in a slanting direction, on which they rest 
‘o standing that the rails will not slip from them by 
‘he pressure of cattle, but when Operated upon by a 
iluod, they rise on the top of the water, permitting the 
we We. to pass, after which they are replaced in an in- 
stant.” 

The writer thinks such a contrivance worthy of a 
patent. Either plan we have no doubt will be effec- 
tual, though the one which we adopted has this ad. 
vantage ; you will not have to go and put up the bars 
‘ler every freshet. If your anchor is strong and coup- 
mg good, it will ride out the sturms for wtp se 


SUBJECTS FOR THE FARMERS OF MAINE TO 

| THINK UPON. NO 3. 

Maine can doable and treble the amount Of stock she 
now has, with little trouble and much profit, 

. may be rather ill timed to make such an assertion 
. te above, after so large 4 portion of the state. has 
Py a such an unparalleled drought as the one 
~ an . has been visited during the past Season, 
we . many farmers are selling off what stock they 
an : asong. But this is an exception, and we 
be ® understood ag applying our remarks not to 

Te but to the generality of them. 

“a aaa the State ef Maine when com pared 
eda’ a , ¥ other New England States ? Since 
We ‘ave examined some of the Statistical ta- 

turned by thoge who took the late census, 


find our stat 
“the stock tine @ ranked go low 














kind, except we raise more wheat and barley than she 
does. In every thing else she excels us at the rates 
above mentioned. 


Now here is a subject worthy of deep consideration 
by the farmers of our state. Let us ask ourselves what 
is the cause of this? It must be owing to two causes. 
First stability of purpose in agricultural pursuits, and 
second, more industry. We are aware that we here- 
by impliedly accuse our fellow citizens of two serious 
faults, viz: instability and idleness. We would not 
be 80 understood. The farmers of Maine, as a class, are 
industrious aud prudent. But it is evident that if half 
the oumber of people so farexcdgd us in the number 
of stock and produce, they must be+more industrious 
than we are or they could not raigé and secure the 
produce and fodder necessary to sustain themselves 
and floeks, or at any rate, must direct their exertions 
more closely to that particular business. That they 
are also more stable, we think can be made to appear. 
We will mention one fact. 1t will undoybtedly be re- 
collected that when the tariff of 1828 began to operate, 
say in 1830 and ‘31, and wool ‘brought a high price, 
what a rush there was made by our farmers to precure 
sheep. There was nota corresponding exertion to Clear 
new lands and get them into grass, nor to improve old 
lands so that they would double their crops, but they 
sacrificed their other stock ; cows, horses, amd _ oxen 
had to give-place tor sheep. Ina year or two the com- 
promise act as it was ealled was passed, and the,duties 
on woollens came down year after yeaf, and the far- 
mers soon become as anxious to get tid of their sheep 
as they were before to obtainthem. ‘This we call in- 
stability. Now we will admit that the fluctuation in 
the price ot woolis an evil, and discourages farmers, 
but if we look around us we shall see that those who 
have continued in the sheep husbandry for “a long se 
ries of years, be the price of wool high or low, have 
prospered and become torehanded. The same may 
be shid of any other branch. The rearing of stock is a 
business that cannot be done m a moment—pushed 
with energy to day and abandoned tomorrow. It takes 
time even to get underway, and it takes time to reap 
the profit of the capital thus invested. The English 
have a axim, expressed in one word, which conveys 
much good advice. It is “ steady.” And we are in- 
clined to the belief if more of us should adopt this mot- 
to, it would be productive of much lasting good to us 
individually, and through us to the community Our 
acres would produce twice what they now do. Our 
flocks and herds would number twice the amonnt they 
now do, and be.better fed, and little Vermont with on- 
ly one third the number of square miles in her territory 
that we have, and only one half as many hands as we 
have to cultivate the land, would not Outsirip us so far 








CARPET FACTORY AT GARDINER. 

It will be seen by refereace to an article in our Sth 
page, that a Carpet factory will be started in the 
spring, in Gardiner village. ‘Che building formerly 
used as a cotion factory has been leased for that pur- 
pose. We rejoice at this, for it will make an addition- 
al call for wool. ‘he more establishments of the kind 
in Maine the better it will be for our farmers. We 
can grow wool enough in Maine of any quality requir- 
ed, to supply any number of Mills. We have also an 
abundance of water power. Al! that is wanting to 
enable us to clothe ourselves at least, is faith and cap- 
ital. 


——oe— 
A NUT FOR PHILOSOPHERS. 

Take a fowl, a ben or rooster for instance. Let i: 
stand upon the floor or upon a table with its bill near 
the same, and then with a piece of chalk draw a line 
from his bill on the board, a foot or twoin length, Let 
go of itaad it will continue to stand in that position, 
looking at the chalk mark, as if fixed to the spot by 
some enchantment. How do you account for it? 


—24P—- 

FROsT. 
We had a pretty generous frost on the night of the 
first instant. ‘Thiv is the first one we have had for 
the season, but vegetation had got out of the way of 
him, and little or no damage was done. 


—— 
CATTLE SHOW. 
Remember the Cattle Show and Fair next week at 


Readfield. 


—-3oo— 
Original. 
WHEN IT IS DRY, LET IT BE DRY. 
Mr. Hotmes :—1 noticed an inquiry a few weeks 
since in the Maine Farmer; respecting the drouth, 
whether it was beneficial &c.? Now Sir, I have tho’t 
for several years, that every kind of weather which 
we have, is just the right kind fur us, and that an all 
wise and benevolent Providence gives us just such 
weather as is best for us in the end, although we are 
hardly ever united or pleased with it It is almost al. 
ways, “too wet or too dry, too hot or too cold,”’ or if 
it is neither of the above, the wind is wrong, or the 
sun shines too much or it is too cloudy, or in short 
there is some fault or other respecting it, that let us 
have what kind of weather we may, we are apt to find 
some fault about it. °I do not now recollect a single 
good season, which generally received that appellation 
at the time we had it, though I cannot remember but 
one, that has not been called pretty good since, or af- 
ter they had passed away from us, and that one was in 








in the amount and value of her stoek and agricultural 
productions. Farmers of Maine, think of these things.| 


eighteen hundred and sixteen, which was a very cold 

season indeed, the most so of any experienced by the 

then oldest inhabitants, there was frostin every month 

during the year, and snow in all but one, the summer 
and fall were assay be dry, so much so that there 
was great damage done by fires, not only to wood and 
timber, but many buildings, and some cattle were 
burnt up. Lbey, grain, and corn, suffered severely, 
and of the latter there was scarcely any which ripen- 
ed, and of the other crops usuatly cultivated in this 
state, but few yielded any thing like a fair return. _Po- 
tatoes in some situations did quite well, especially 
those which were planted early, and on rather 
moist land, those which were planted late, and u n 
dryish soil, were very ‘‘ smal! and but few in the hill. 

This is the only year, asI before observed, whieh has 
not been called a pretty good season, after it had pas- 
sed and gone from us. P think also, that we have had 
several seasons since, that I have heard as much grum- 
bling about as I did about this one, though I have nev- 
er known a tithe of the suffering for food, either of 
man or beast. In Oxford county, where! then resided, 
corn sold readily for two dollars and fifty cents, ve 
three dollars and wheat four dollars per bushel. The 
next dry season was eighteen hundred and twenty five, 
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this was not a cold year, but the latter part of summer 
and the most of autumn was very dry, there were pret- 
ty good crops however, as the drouth was so late as 
not to do any material injury, except to late planted 
potatoes,—fall feed was entirely dried up, so that far- 
mers were generally compelled to feed their cattle by 
the first of October, and their working oxen earlier,fires 
did a vast deal of damage especially in the eastern part 
of the state, as you will well recollect, this was the 
last dry season we have had until the present. Both 
of those years above mentioned, were succeeded with 
very good seasons indeed. The first especially, was a 
very productive one for all kinds of grain, and other 
crops, except grass. Ofthe former, there never was a 
more productive yield, hundreds of acres were sown, 
where the hand of man had nevercleared the land, the 
fires having burnt up all the small stuff and left noth- 
ing but the large trees,and had a great yield. The seed 
in many cases, was purchased by giving three bushels 
in the fall for one to sow, and also a bond not to con- 
vert itinto any other use. Many people went wholly 
without bread for two or three months, and amongst 
all who gave their bonds, not one was broken to my 
knowledge. 

That droughts are beneficial, | have’No doubt, for if 
they were not, we should not have them, and be- 
eause we do not understand all the ways of a kind 
and benificent Providence, it is no reason, that it is 
not right or beneficial to us. But I am of the opinion 
that if we would become acquainted with the works of 
nature and the dealings of providence,we must carefully 
#xamine its operations, and by doing this, we shall 
find that it observes strict rules and laws, which are 
unalterable, and ar& never broken. That in those dry 
seasons which we experience, although we cry out 
so bitterly against them, we shallif we only observe 
and recollect, find, that they are real blessings. In 
the first place, when the earth becomes so very dry, 
it gives many persons an opportunity to clear, and to 
put into a state of cultivation, a vast amount of land, 
which in ordinary seasons, could not be done, without 
a great expense, ifatall. In the next place, when the 
earth isso very dry, a vast multitude of weeds root 
and branch are destroyed, the seeds of many also, do 
not come to maturity so as to vegetate, and a great 
part of those which do ripen, after falling upon the earth 
do not vegetate because it itis not wet enough, and 
therefore perish. In such seasons also, the fires sweep 
over a great part of the land, and burns up many of 
the noxious weeds &v, which all help us. In adai- 
tion to all this, the earth by becoming dry, falls to 
pieces, or crumbles up as we say, so that farmers gen- 
erally suppose itis of not much use to plough; we 
know that the ground will not adhere together strong 
enough to torn over, but appears loose, and shoves 
out on each side of the plough, consequently itis more 
easily pulverized, than when wet. ‘This to be sure is 
not always the case with all soils, for some bake as it 
were, but those kinds will fall to pieces when the first 
rains come, so that they will in fact become more mel- 
low and pliable, than though they had not been so 
thoroughly dried. ‘These kind sir, are some of the ben- 
efits, which we have by droughts, there are many 
more to name, butas,my sheet is full, 1 will postpone 
their enumeration for the present. 

Garland Sept. 1841. 

—>>——— 
Original. 


AGRICULTURAL SERMON. 
Text.—** Give here John Baptist's hiad in a Char- 
ger.’ —Mat. 14,—3. 
Was ever a more wicked gift asked or bestowed ?— 
Female giddiness, maliciousness, and kingly imbecili- 
ty combined and exhibited in the extreme ! The sto- 


ASA BARTON. 


ry connected with the text is an interesting one, full | thing appertaining to the science and the practice 




















The prophet taught plain practical truths, no myste- 
ries, no sophisms, but such as the meanest capacity 
could comprehend and understand. So of our preach- 
er. She teaches plain things, such as come home to 
men's business, such as apply to their every day con- 
cerns. Farmers will you hear? 

The prophet taught doctrines that were calculated to 
alleviate the condition of his hearers; to make them 
better and wiser. So of our preacher. Her teachings 
are calculated to improve the condition of her hearers ; 
to raise their minds above low and groveling desires, 
to build up a goodly people, at once a happy and an 
honored people. Farmers wil you bide her teachings ? 

The prophet was persecuted. So of our preacher. 
There seems to be a diverse sentiment with many upon 
the subject, of the utility of science as an aid to the 
cause or interests of farming. Some there are, who 
would rid the land of this turmoil, to enlighten the 
farmers in the arts of cultivation, as a needless ex- 
pense of time and money. Away, say they with 
books, newspapers and lectures on agriculture. They 
are not needed, they are worse than needless, for they 
distract the mind and cause it to err. Ten are made 
worse, where one is improved and made better by them. 
Thus the poor persecuted prophetess is hunted like a 
beast of prey, although a more innocent, worthy be- 
ing never blessed the land ! 

The prophet was murdered ; and the whole wicked- 
ness was done by the royal family. Alas, alas for our 
poor preacher ! Although not yet quite killed, is it not 
fearfully ominous that she soon may be? Think of 
her trials in the legislature. How is she treated hy 
the Vabobs of the land, if not exactly now beheaded, 
is she not left in cold, hunger, and nakedness, or io 
prison to suffer and die of want ? Alas, alas, how fairs 
it with our poor, lueklegs friend ? 

Reacder,in conelusion,let me beseech you,by all that is 
valuable in earth, not in folly, in malice or in weakness, 
to martyr our Own and our country’s friend, the 
science of agriculture : but foster and protect her as 
the ‘harbinger and fore-runner”’ of countless blessings 
to the present and rising generation. 

September, 1841. 


Original. 
MANURE. 


Mr. Hormes :—Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of making manure, and our farmers generally ad- 
mit the factthat manure is the foundation of profita- 
ble husbandry. But how few farmers are to be found 
in our state who make strong efforts to increase the 
quantity or quality of the manure heap by artificial 
means. Of the popplation of our state, two thirds or 
more are employed in agriculture. Of our agricultur- 
al population not one tenth part either read or take 
the Maine Farmer, or any other agricultural 
paper. Not phe tenth part of those who do take 
and read agricultural papers, have as yet done but 
little or nothing with a view to increase their ma- 
nure. We frequently hear farmers talking of the sub- 
ject of making manure eloquent indeed, in praising 
manure, but*never making one single effort with the 
spade in hand, po! no! never touch a spade nor move 
a eart, what admirable lip wisdom! Now farmer Thrif- 
ty is one of those resolute indefatigable, calculating, 
straight forward men with whom to plan and execute 
are almost synonymous terms. He has been actively 
engaged for years inthe good business of scraping and 
searching for materials to enrich his farm;and has 
been allalong ot opinion that a little scientific knowl- 
edge is necessary in order that the farmer may man- 


: —¥ 
one else engaged in curing pork for marke, 
rto the interest of the farmer, that the very bes 
breeds of hogs should be scattered oye, the 
country. 

When I first entered into it, the pork broug}, 

Sete, 
to use, was produced from the same miseraj, 
race yet to be found through{much the greate, 
part of the West. It yielded us little lard, 4p, 
the sides were unfit for mess or clear pork—too 
thin and only fit for bacon. The first improye. 
ment we had was the little chunky China hog— 
a perfect mass of lard—hams light and too {,, 
—though the wast of offal was trifling, 7), 
next we had was the large Warren county hog 
requiring years to mature, and then Coming to 
us of an enormous weight—great wast? of of; 
—the hams too large and badly shaped, as wag 
also the shoulder--and the sides, nevertheless o/ 
their great size, were thin in propertion, They 
were still a great improvement. The crogse, 
of these and the Russia and Byfield, in the 
hands of some of the more judicious breeds, pro- 
duced a very excellent hog—and we who were 
the purchasers, were anxious for any improve. 
ment onthe unprofitable woods hogs usually 
raised. 

Though as I have remarked, so long engaged 
in the business of packing, I had paid but little 
attention to the breeding of hogs, though 4l- 
ways keeping a few of the best I could find op 
my farm, and improving them to the best of my 
ability. It was not until some of the part-bred 
Berkshires were brought to us from Butler and 
Warren counties, that I was siruck with the 
great improvement they were on anything I had 
yet seen. The perfect manner in which they 
were fattened—their extraordinary length of 
body, and the thickness of the side meat—their 
small, yet thick, fleshy shoulder—the great 
weight and handsome form of their hams—the 
great yield of lard, and little waste of offal, e- 
ther of inside waste, or head and bone, proved 
to me that they were a something entirely di- 
ferent and altogether superior to any oiler 
breed within my knowledge. Or making {w- 
ther enquiry respecting them, [ found them 
equally advantageous to the farmer and drover, 
as to the pork packer. Prolific and easily kept: 
maturing early and fattening kindly to as grea! 
weights as were desirable; stamping their own 
character strongly on any other breed with 
which they might be crossed; and travelling 
well to any reasonable distant market. 

[ had before this been breeding hogs fur sale 
and seeing at a glance, the great advantage !' 
was going to be to me in my packing business, 
to have such a hog asthe Berkshire in gever 
use, I at once engaged in it largely. 

True it is that I cannot give up my farm, ané 





age manure aright. He has. often expressed a wish 
that governmental encouragement may be given to | 
the skillful farmer. and that not only manure but every | 


of instruction and behoof, and is supposed to be famil- | Of husbandry may receive the countenance and co-op- | 


lar to every one; if any one, however, should not be eration of the government; that there may be an hon- 


perfectly familiar with it, he is referred to the passage 
in the good hook, and very respectfully invited to make 
himself acquainted therewith. The damsel had walt- 
sed I suppose friddily and fashionably before her unele 
the king, and to his entire pleasure. He must needs 
reward her for it with such a present as she should be 
pleased to name. Nothing could suit, it seems, but 
the prophet’s head; and so he was martyred to the 
giddy brained flirts’ desire ; and hence the malicious 
and wicked design of her mother was consummated ! 
it must have been altogether a tragical sc®ne indeed. 

If the reader will allow me so farto change the al- 
lusion as to personify agricultural science, and rep- 
resent itto be to the farming community, what the 
prophetic Elias was to the Jewish, “ The -voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way,’’ we 
will endeavor to present a few practical hints from 
the subject. 

“The prophet was an humble unpretending preacher 
of truth. He was emphatically the peoples’ preacher. 
It wasto the poor he preached; the humblest and the 
lowliest of the vale ; so of our preacher. it is not to 
the great and lordly ones of the earth she essays to 
instruct. Itis not to statesmen and heroes she ad- 
dresses herself, but to the humble tillers of the soil ; 


twelve above 70. 





the quiet far retiring yeomanry of the land. Faymers 
will you attend ? , : 


ourable competition among agricuiturists, and that sei- 
ence and practical skill may move forward with arap- 
idity which shall in due time place the agriculture of 
the State of Maine apon even higher footing than that 
of Great Britain. In this noble cause, tarmer Thrifty 
will WORK UNCEASINGLY., and if possible get 
up a TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT, and at length | 
gain an overwhelming majority in favor of his meas-| 
ures. J. E. ROLFE. | 

Rumford, Oct. 1841. 





Original. 

Mr. Houmes :—Dear Sir; In a late Farmer the num- 
ber of persons obove seventy were noticed in Win- | 
throp, asking how it was other towns. 

The last census of Jackson, was 652, and there were 
Respectfully, B. JOHNSON. 


——>— 
' MEDIUM SIZED, VERSUS LARGE HOGS. 
Mr. Editor:—You are aware that I am now, | 





and have been ever since 1820, extensively en- | 


gaged in pork-packing in this city ; and I feel. 
that I may without presumption, lay claim to 
not a little experience in the business. It is| 
fully as much tomy interest, and that of every 





my attention and capital, to the breeding of fine 
stock, without a prospect of money-making >) 
it; but that was the secondary object I had in 


/'view—my pork-packing business was of th 


first importance to me, Isaw and dreaded tle 
efforts that were made to introduce an extreti- 
ely large hoy into Keatucky, for IT had about 
this time transferred my pork business to thet 
state, and gune to very great expense in erect 
ing an extensive establishment back of Coving- 
ton, and intended making my entire purchases 
in the state. We can make no use in this mar 
ket, of animals weighing from 400 to 600. |bs. 
even though they may be well fattened. 4 
hog of the proper form and quality of mee 
that matures at ten or twelve months old, 8° ® 
to fatten properly, and then weighs trom 200 \° 
300 Ibs., is the sort tor which we will give the 
highest price, because it yields us the greate* 
profit. And most assuredly it will also pay the 
farmer best. We have no population to supp’) 
that will consume large, coarse, indiffereo'’ 
cured meat. Our principal demand is for ©"! 
and family use, both here and in the cities © 
the south and east. The ham is to us the 
most valuable part of the hog, and the celebrity 
of those cured in Cincinati is now great. 

part must be heavy without being large—ro"™ 
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and plump; the flesh, though principally 
ne" “a Lene with fat. Next tothe ham the 
rd ad side meat yield usthe greatest return,the 
former must be abundant in quantity, and fine 
rained; which never is the case with any hog 
vatil he has somewhat matured—the latter must 
arty its thickness throughout, having no thin 
fanky parts; and must be fat—and last we rank 
ie shoulder and the jowl, 
Many of the Boston and Richmond dealers, 


South, come here annually to have meat packed 
_they all prefer such a hog as I have deserib- 
ed, and will buy no other if they can help it. 
How the drovers, who are represented as driv- 
ing to Richmond and Charleston, and as pre- 
ierring the largest sized hogs, can possibly dis- 
ose of such animals there, I cannot understand. 
Vor how meat of a size that | know from ex- 
perience, cannot be cured, even with the aid of 
«ool cellars here, can be kept there, surprises 
me. Think of a pair of hams, Mr. Editor, 
weighing 148 Ibs. in the climate of Charleston 
or Richmond or Baltimore! They would in- 
jeed require to be cut in two—and then what a 
sightly object ! 

Still some regions of country may require a 
larger hog than others and to supply those who 
may think so, Mr, A. B. Allen, now on his way 
to England, will import for me some of a size 
sufficient to suit any taste. For my own part, 
aod for my use for packing, | want neither an 
extravagently large hog, nor yet a very small 
oe. A hog that has to be fed two winters, 
never Will pay first cost; if he can ke had of 
sufficient size without wintering at all, so much 
the more profit—a spring pig killed in the fall 
at 200 Ibs. nett, will evidently pay better than 
the same hog had been kept over winter, and 
reached the second fall 500 Ibs. nett. 

[have been speaking now as a pork-packer, 
not as a breeder; and that I have said, I say in 
all sincerity. Lbave no desire to injure the 
business of any other breeder of improved hogs, 
nor to prevent their continuing their improve- 
wents to as high a point as they please. Butl 
doregret to see gentlemen of science and ex- 
perience going back to a large, coarse hog, 
such as the Woburn, Irish grazier, or Leicester, 
ven they can procure a breed so infinitely sn- 
perior—the improved Berkshire. 

JOHN MAHARD, JR. Western Farmer. 

—<>-—— 
ROOT CULTURE. 

Me. Eptron:—I have noticed with regret from va- 

us Quarters, a flagging in relation to the cultivation 

‘fouls for the use of stock ; some suppose corn a 
ure profitable crop ; but as | have succeeded tolera- 

) Wellin the cultivation and feeding of roots, I have 


wna different conclusion, anid apprehend that if 
‘'y have been discouraged, it was for the want of bet- 


rrexperience. 1 wall therefore, venture a few hints, | knife cut it in slices. It was so sharp that in my zeal 
he consideration of those, who may be disposed to | I lost a part of my boot, andif I had not broken off | 
uccess the mext year. Seleet a piece of | my close communion another clip might have sliced | 

rd or clover lay, suitable for raising corn—| off something inside the boot whichI valved more 


*, parsneps and carrots, will bear a more tena- 
is soil than turnips)—spread upon it at the rate of 
‘loads of coarse manure to the acre in the fall, then 
a itunder as deep as you can plough, lapping the 
‘rows atan angle of about 45 degrees. The next 
0g, prepare a compost sufficient for 20 loads to the 
Te. let itbe well stirred and decomposed by the first 
May following. As soon as the ground is in a suit- 

“e stile in the spring, harrow it well lengthwise of 
‘‘“rrows, and again in abouta week crosswise, if it 
“Sear it without disturbing the clods ; otherwise, 
por. diagonally until a mellow tilth is raised and 
“e interstices are filled and the field smooth. About 

* first of May, spread you compost, 20 leads the 
re and barrow it in; and about the [0th, in this lat- 
“ey lightly ridge the land about three feet apart— 
“is back two furrows together—and plant your 
“ts, Carrots and parsnips, by hand. Four weeks af- 
vreeping the ground well harrowed, prepare your 
. in the same manner as for ruta bagas, and 
apn, with a drill barrow ;—I have Mrrcuanr'’s, 
7 ry ine $3and it worksto a charm. Half a 
‘ bef geod seed sows an acre quite thick enough. 
; = ore Sowing, a coarse iron rake drawn lightly 
al] o top of the ridges lengthwise, to remove any 
n di ea turfs, &c. So soon as the roots can be 
hine td? Tua a plough lightly between the rows, 
§ the furrows from the plants; and in a day or 
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ood those from the other cities in the East and 


two, contract the cultivator or dressing "harrow, and 
pass it once or twice between the rows, immediately 
follow with the hoe to stir the ground and destroy ev- 
ery weed around the plants, thinning the thick clus- 
| ters and transplanting where they are missing. A 
sprinkling of ashes is now beneficial and even neces- 
sary on the turnips, if the flies have made their ap- 
pearance. In about a week after, run the cultivator 
through agsio, and it weeds are sprouting, follow again 
with the ive and utterly destroy them. Indeed the 
success of root crops depend much on the ag des- 
truction of the weeds and thinning the plants. Ii they 
are all suffered to grow together until they nearly cov- 
er the ground, it will be more work to dress them 
once than the whole cultivaticu of the crop, if taken 
in season and thoroughly managed, besides the loss of 
more than half the produce. I popeehess that this is 
the very point where persons are cae in culti- 
vating roots. I estimate the expense of cultivating 
one acre of roots, judiciously, about equal to two acres 
of corn ; and I will add, what I consider a good course 
to follow : plant the next year, early corn,—I_ use the 
Connecticut eight-rowed yellow, long eared, 10 to 12 
inches, small cob and very heavy ; ripens two weeks 
earlier than the Jersey corn, and I have found it as 
productive. I have now on the ground succeeding 
roots, a promising crop, that may be fit to cut up by 
the first week in September, and then I shall sow Med- 
iterranean wheat this fail, seeding with grass in the 
spring. Two hoed crops give a better chance to thor- 
oughly pulverize the ae and destroy foul weeds. 
While gathering my roots last fall, | weighed and 
measured half a dozen white Silesian beets, the best 
I could select. The average weight ot six was 19} 
lbs. each, the average cireumference 224 inches, the 
average length about two feet. I fed for syne weeks, 
with these kind of beets, an animal 1 was fattening, 
and he put on flesh during the time beyond my ex- 
pectation, My hogs have done well principally on 
roots in the winter, and cows have doubled their milk. 
Farmers Cabinet. Davin L. Dope. 


—<p>—— 
ON RECLAIMING LOW LANDS. 


Mr. Buckminster.—Agreeably to your request I 
will give you a statement of the success I have had 
in reclaiming abou one acre of swamp, or low land, 
which for a part of the year was partially covered 
with water, it being in the suburbs of our village and 
within a few rods of my house I considered it a_nui- 
sance. ‘I‘his land once belonged to the Hon, J. May- 
nerd and | determined to purchase it, 1f | could, at a 
reasonable rate; I offered him one hundred dollars 
per acre. He wanted to know what I intended to do 
with it cojustify my offering that price, and stated 
that for sixty years past it had not produced enough 
to pay the interest or ten dollars—that it had produc- 
ed nothing but frogs and turtles.—J answered that f 
hoped to get clear of the stagnant water near my 
nouse and thought I would try to get in English grass. 
He said that neither he nor I should ever live to see 
English grass grow there. 

I bought the land fer one hundred dollars, but I 
own I had my doubts whether I should succeed in 
bringing it into English mowing. I have no claim to 
the title of Agriculturist, but I determined to make an 
experiment on this piece. Iknew my only hope of 
success was to manage it faithfully ; [ procured a 
pair of strong cattle and ploughed it as well as I 
could with the help of several to tend the plough and 
hold downthe sod while a cutter as sharp asa slioe 








than I did the boot iteelf. 

I Jet the team move slowly and had help enough to 
keep the furrows down when they had been turned. 
With bog hoes we dug out the coarse sods and has- 
socks which we could not well roll down, and carted 
them off. Wethen-olled down the furrows with a 
heavy roller, carted on ten loads of compost manure, 
and with a light harrow went lengthwise of the fur- 
rows. The light sods which the harrow tore up were 
all raked into the dead furrow and other cavities in 
the field. Three pecks of red top and one peck of 
herds grass seed were then sown on and covered by 
means of a brush harrow ; tho roller was then passed 
over it again 

Now for the profits of my labor,—The first year 
after sowing J] had rather more than a ton of good 
English hay on the acre—the second year from one 
and a half to two tons—and the third year we judged 
we had two and a half tons. I now discovered that 
the wild grasses and rushes were coming in and I/put 
on forty loade of gravelly loam, partly from the Wot- 
‘tom of my cow-yard, mixed with the manure which 
two cows made in three months, and with fifty bush- 
els of leached ashes. And now the land produced 
about as large a crop of grass as I ever saw. I sold 
it in December following, to be spent in my barn, for 








|} $39; and I think J might have cut one ton of rowen, 
as it was so large as to be lodged before 1 fed it. 
This year the jand has suffered much with drought 
and we judged the crop to be about two and a half 
tons, 

I have estimated the expense of reclaiming this 
acre at ten dollars only for she labor, exclusive of the 
draining, which, as the ditch was long and deep, cost 
me about g15, including the bridge over it. I am sat- 
isfied that | took the best method of reclaiming this 
land as it bore the team welf. But more wet and mi- 
ry land could be subdued better by a covering with 
loam, or gravelly sand. I have no doubt this acre 
will pay the interest on $400 and surplus enough to 
keep the Jandin order. And why should we suffer 
the best of our lands to lie dormant and spend our la- 
bor on rough and rocky lands which should be left to 
grow to wood ? We have the means of supporting 
double our population ; still there is a tide of emigra- 
tion to the west. Their richest lands are but little 
better than some of our peat meadows, and you must 
raise three times the quantity of produce to receive 
the same return. Besides you must give up all the 
advantages which New England possesses in other 
respects ; superior to those of any other country. 

It appears that our fathers got a good living on the 
skim-milk of our soil and left the cream for their 
chitdren. I will not say as a young gentleman once 
said at his boarding house of the cheese set upon the 
table. He thought too much butter had deen worked 
out of it, and seizing some butter from a plate he 
spread it over the cheese saying, “come together 
again and cursed is the one that separated you ;” But 
I will say blessed is the one who skims his peat mead- 
oWs anc mixes the cream with his dry sandy soils. 

When we have reclaimed all our rich low lands, 
and have so large a vopulation that we cannot sup- 
port them I may think it is best to go to the west.— 
Until then | should advise those who have it in con. 
templation, to pause awhile and count the cost.—T'he 
| emigrant must encounter difficulties of which he nev- 
er dreamed, Bad roads, very few schools, very fow 
convenient places for public worship, no charitable 
societies ; but he will find a heterogenous mass of 
people without concert, eager to obtain property, and 
little regarding the means of obtaining it. 

[ lived in Kentucky and in Tennesse six or seven 
years in the early part of my life; I presume there 
has been great improvement since ; and these are not 
now new states ; but I name some of the difficulties 
to be encountered in the hope that they may reach the 
eye of some who are nearly on the wing to the west 
to prevent a flight which they may forever afterwards 
repent of, ISAAC FISKE. 

Massachusetts Ploughman. 


—-2oe— 
WHAT PROBABLY CAN BE DONE. 


It 1s now admitted among all intelligent farmers 
that there can be no profitable farming without giving 
to the earth in proportion to the crop we hope to re- 
ceive. How this can be done by interior farmers is 
the great desideratum in agriculture. They have no 
large cities to resort to for manure—the exhausting 
process will run out all concerned in it; and unless 
some substitute for animal manurecan be found, the 
condition of farms in the country must deteriorate. We 
| believe the day is not far distant when all farmers, by 
| the aid of chemistry applied to agriculture—may make 
|a compost from the resources of their own farms that 
shall be fully equal to animal manures. 

We think it now pretty evident from the most exact 
and careful experiments, both in this country and Eu- 
rope, that different materials may be combined in com. 
post, which may be equal in their nutritive properties 
to manure. Of this we propose to speak at large here- 
after as soon as we shall have had time to put our 
house in order. 

The Merrimack Manufacturing Company at Lowell, 
till very lately have kept a large stable ot cows for the 
sole purpose of their manure to be used at some stage 
in the procoss of drying—but a distinguished chemist 
in their employ by analyzing this manure, has made a 
compound of other materials, on chemical principles, 
which possesses all the properties of this manure which 
is required in their business. 

This, chemistry can do to aid the farmer to obtaina 
substitute for pure animal manures, in scientific com- 
post. 

If farmers will but listen to the voice of science and 
encourage the efforts of scientific men, she wi!l ere 
long be as powerful in their behalf, as she is to aid 
the mechanic or manufacturer.— Boston Cultivator. 


oe. 

Such a little man.—One of the most singular freaks 
or phenomena of nature, that we have ever seen, is 
now at Harfington’s Museum, Boston. Mr. Washburn, 
from Vermont, a man 17 years old, 36 inches high, and 
weighs 23 pounds. * He is truly a great curiosity in a 
small bundle. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


THE ART OF CULTURE. 
1 Lecture, Delivered by Mr. James Allen Ransome, at 
the Royal Victoria Gallery, Manchester England. 

(CONCLUDED.) 


But there were other sourcee from which the inor- 
ganic elements of plants could be derived. If, for 
example, we wanted to supply the land with a suffi- 
ciency of phosphorus, we had the cheice of ashes of 
white oak, beech, pine, fir, or Norway pine. In the 
ashes of oak there were only the trace of phosphate ; 
in the beech there was 20 per cent. of the phosphate 
of soda; pine and fir had from 9 to 15 per cent.; but 
the Norway pine had only 1-8 of phosphoric acid 
With every 100ibs. of the lixiviated ashes of the beech 
spread over the soil, we could furnish as much phose- 
phate as 460\bs. of fresh human excrement could yield. 
According to the analysis of de Saussure, 100 parts of 
the ashes of the grain of wheat contained 32 parts of 
soluble and 44,5 of insoluble phosphates, in all 76,5 
parts. The ashes of wheat straw contained 11,5 per 
cent. of the same salts ; hence with every 100lbs. of 
the ashes of the beech a field might be supplied with 
phosphoric acid sufficient for the production of 3,820- 
lbs. of straw, and of 15,000lbs. to 18,000)bs. of corn. 
It was also found that when an animal died, and all 
his secretions ceased, the bones were still useful as 
manure, and they had this advantage, that they could 
be kept almostfany number of years. Bones contain- 
ed phosphate of lime, and phosphate of magnesia; 
they also contained gelatine, and albumen according 
to others, and were rich in nitrogen. Eight pounds of 
bones contained as much of the inorganic elements as 
100\bs. of hay or wheat straw, or 4000Ibs. of the grain 
of wheat or oats. The advantages of bone manure 
were pretty well appreciated in this country and in 
Flanders and China, With respect to the excrement 
of cows, black eatile, and sheep, these contained 
phosphate of lime, common salt, and silicate of potash. 
The nature of the excrement were found to vary with 
the elements which the animal had taken in, and al- 
ways consisted of the elements which the body found 
uolit for its own purposes. Human feces or excre- 
ments, according to an analysis furnished by Berzelius, 
contained besides three fourths of their weight of wa- 
ter, nitrogen in very variable quantity—namely, in 
the mininum 14, in the maximum 5 per cent. In all 
cases, however, they were rcher in their element 
than the excrements of any other animal. Berzelius 
obtained by the incineration or 100 parts of dried 
excrements, 15 parts of ashes, which were principally 
composed of the phosphates of lim? and magnesia, 
both of which enter into the composition of the husk 
of wheat. 

With respect to vegetable feeders, such as the horse, 
cow, and sheep, the excrements of the two latter re- 
stored to the land the silicate of potash, and salts of 
phosphoric acid, which was removed from it in the 
shape of corn, roots, or grain, and the excrements of 
the horse gave back to the soil phosphate of magnesia 
and silicate ut potash ; and the straw which thev used 
as a litter restored a further quantity ef potash and 
phospate, whieh, if the straw were putrified, would be 
exactly in the same condition ir which they were 
before being assimilated. It was eviden', therefore, 
that a farm containing a certain number of human 
beings, and a certain portion of which being allotted 
for the grazing of cattle and the growth ofeorn, would 
be very little impoverished if the excrement of the hu- 
man beings and cattle were carefutly dis ributed over 
it every year. Inthe case ofa number of children 
being borne and reered on this firm, the alteration in 
the land would still be very little; for, supposing the 
children continued there till they reached their m- 
turity, and consequentiy assimilated a grea‘ proportion 
of the inorganic matter, let them die and be given 
back to the ground, and then it would contain as mach 
as it did at first. This shewed the necessity of using 
over ayain the exererhents as manure for the purpose 


— 





of reproduction ; and it also shewed the fallacy of 


much that had been said about excessive population 
and deficiency of food ; for the supply of food ‘seemed 
to be always in proportion to the increase of popula- 


inhabitants consume all the produce ? 


eT ace @ consequent impoverishment of the 
soil 


The Chairman—tIn this case do you suppose the 


Mr. Ransome— Yes. 
The Chairman—If the population is redundant, do 


Mr. Ransome said he had taken a hypothetical case 
—a farm of given extent, supporting a certain num- 
ber of animals during a cycle of years. 

The Chairman—If } understand you right, the ani- 
mals and the men would cons"me that produce. 

_ Mr. Ransome—Yes. Sometimes, however, an an- 
imal would be satisfied with eating a certain quantity, 
and sometimes he would eat more than was required 
for his sustenation ; a fault not confined to brutes— 
mano also often takes a little too much. In the ex- 
crements of animals the surplus passed through un- 
changed, and Liebig remarked that “we cover our 
fields every year with seeds of weeds, which, from 
their nature and form, pass undigested along with 
the excrements through animals without being de- 
prived of their power of germination; and yet it is 
considered surprising, that where they had once 
flourished they cannot again be expelled by all our 
endeavors ; we think it very astonishing, while we 
really sow them ourselves every year. A famous 
botanist attached to the Duteh embassy to China, 
could scarcely find a single plant on the corn fields of 
the Chinese, except the corn itself.” By thus spread- 
ing over our corn fields the excrements of animals, 
we impregnate the soil with the seeds of weeds, 
which interrupt the growth of the crops we are seek- 
ing to cultivate. In Flanders and China animal ex- 
crements are thought little of, while human excre- 
ments are highly prized; and urine,a manure which 
in this country is perhaps most neglected, is with 
them considered best of all. When exposed for a 
length of time to the air, urea undergoes decompo- 
sition, uric acid and lactate of ammonia undergo de- 
composition, and free ammonia escapes into the air. 
What is left vehind is collected for the purpose of ma- 
nuring the ground ; but it has lost the principal ele- 
ment which should have been saved—namely, am- 
monia, which, passing into the air, benefits his neigh- 
bor as much as him who collects it. This gives rise 
to the question, can it not be economised? In China 
we know they take the greatest care of it. Mr. Ran- 
some then referred to what he had said on a former 
cecasion respecting the influence of lime and muriate 
of lime, which, in certain circumstances, converted 
carbon of ammonia into sulphate of ammonia. He 
also shewed, on that occasion, that some earths had 
an affinity for ammonia. Professor Liebig proposed 
that whenever urine was kept for the purpose of ma- 
nure, that it should be mixed before it underwent de- 
composition, with coarsely powdered gypsum, or sul- 
phate of lime. By this means the ammonia, instead 
of escaping into the air, became fixed, and could be 
removed tothe soil. Thie kind of wanure was ex- 
ceedingly useful in breaking up the masses of which 
the earth was composed, sub-dividing it and otherwise 
hoproving its mechanical texture. Having seen from 
what source nitrogen, phosphate of soda and lime, 
&c., might be derived, and also how they might be 
diminished, he would next come to the question, in 
what proportions were they to be added to the soils ? 
If a proportion greater than nature pointed out were 
used, the plants would be over stimulated, and the 
produce would be diminished. It was necessary, 
therefore, to observe a medium in the use of these 
means ; for, supposing that the presence of nitrogen 
gave the plant a power of assimilating more rapidly 
the carbon, the oxygen, and the hydrogen (for where- 
ever these three existed they were generally in com- 
bination,) with the vesicle or membrane that contain- 
ed the nitrogen, yet the quality of some plants would 
undergo a change on account of the extra portion of 
nitrogen. Wheat, for instance, would deteriorate in 
puality, and potatoes also. The latter would contain 
less starch, be larger, and have more cells; they 
would be waxy, and in Lancashire he could hardly 
expect such a change would be considered advanta- 
geous. The suggestion of Professor Liebig respect- 
ing the use of bone manure was important. He said, 
that instead of allowing the bones, simply after pul- 
verization, to be sprinkled over the fields, they should 
be mixed with ten times their weight of sulphuric ac- 
id, and after remaining in contact for some time, to 
be diluted with 800 or 1000 parts of water, and then 
sprinkle over the soil. This would render the ground 
fat more productive than if a coarse powder were 
sprinkled over its serface. The sandy soils of the 
«South American coast were rendered fertile by a 
process not unlike that suggested by the use of the 


The idea was taken from the fertility 
feces of carniverous birds and serpents, T 

peint to which he would draw their attention a 
that if they supplied the land with ni whe 


magnesia, alum, or other imorganic su 


a 
Produced by the 


‘roge 


same time emitted to supply it with Sade 


potash, so, 


would do it more harm than good, This had on 
practically decided in the vineyards, in the neighbor. 
borhood of the Rhine, where some persons were j, 
the habit of manuring their Vines, with cut ’ 
horn and bone powder, by which means they 
the growth of their vines, and increased the quan:j: 

 ehai y 
of their produce ; but, as they neglected to supply the 
vines with inorganic elements, which were necessary 
for the plant, they completely ruined their yines 
There was one poor man there whose sole dependence 
was on the produce of his vineyard, and as he was no, 
able to manure his vines after the expensive manner 
of his neighbors, with an ingenuity which did hiy, 
credit, he discovered a method of renewing his vines 
which were almost worn out, and which were the only 
support of his old age. He observed that whenever 
the cuttings of the vine were buried, the grass apruny 
up most luxuriantly ; and he reasoned thus—"[f th. 
grass springs up luxuriantly on account of these cui. 
Ungs, why may not the vines?” Accordingly he ap. 
plied the cuttings around the roots of the vines—jy. 
organic elements being thus supplied to the plants, 
his vineyard, from being the poorest, soon became the 
richest in the neighborhood. In what part of the 
plant were these inorganic elements found? In 
spreading tree they were in the largest proportion jx 
the leaves, next in the branches. and least of al! jy, 
the trunk. At the autumnal fall of the leaf they were 
once more returned to the soil, where they were again 
taken in at the spongy parts of the roots, and thus the 
foliage and growth of the tree were renewed from 
year to year. These were points bearing on practical 
culture, but there were one or two curiosities connect- 
ed with it which he would be wrong to omit. On 
former occasion he observed that one plant mightcon- 
tain potash, and other of the same kind soda, whic) 
showed that there was a principle of substitution in 
existence. This was proved in the case of a certaiy 
maratime plant, which, when growing on the shore, 
contained soda as its alkaline principle, but if sown ov 
land where there was no alkali it would produce seed 
containing one-half soda and one-half potash, but th: 
plants from these seeds would produce nothing but 
potash, shewing how one plant might replace another, 
where nothing else could be had. In some sample: 
of the Jesuit’s bark, it was found that the portion o! 
quinine was very trifling, but whenever this was the 
case, the deficiency was supplied by lime. On the 
other hand, with respect to acid, there was plenty ot 
opium that had none of its peculiar acid, but the de- 
ficiency was replaced by sulphuric acid ; so that it was 
sometimes necessary to deprive the soil of some ol 
its inorgame elements in order that a plant having 
a deficiency of one acid might be compensated by tie 
supply of another. In looking forward, therefore, to 4 
crop, the first question would be, what does the sul 
contain? and the next, what will the crop, which my 
be expected from the soil, contain? And if it were 
found that no relation or correspondence existed be- 
tween the crop and the soi!, success could not be &- 
pected ; and thus the interference of the art of culture 
was called into existence. I have thus, gentlewer, 
(said Mr. Ransome) endeavored as well as | cou 
from memory, to bring before yon some of the facts 
recorded in Protessor Liebig’s book, and | hope the 
seeds which have been thus cast on the earth msy 
bring forth fruit in such an abundance as will convince 
the most ignorant and the most prejudiced, that *' 
ence can do something for agriculture, and that Pro- 
fessor Liebig, in sending forth this book, may he Got 
sidered as the friend and benetactor of his species 


Ipswich Express. 


of 


—— 
FRUIT TREES. 
TRANSPLANTING. 7 
When trees are removed fur the purpose of being 
transplanted, their roots should if possibie, be frest 
and entire.—If these precautions have been omitte’, 
their whole bodes and roots must be immersed m 
fresh water during twenty four hours ; and their ” 
must be lessened in proportiion to the loss the - 
have sustained. The sources by which they -_ 
the nourishment which they receive from the _ 
being diminished, the whole sap of the tree, and om 
its vitality would otherwise pass off by transpire’ ¥ 
October and November, and immediately wh 
frosts have arrested vegetation, is esteemed = + 
season of all for transplanting trees. The peach, 





urine of men and animals. They were manured by 
a substance called guano, consisting of urate of am- 





tion (within certain limits,) and the means of return- 
ing to the soil the necessary elements. 





moria and other ammoniaca! salts found in the islands 
of the Pacific, and abundant crops were produced. 


plum, the cherry and evergreen trees do eapecitl? 
well, when planted early in autumn. Bot where * 
cumstances render it necessary, transplanting may 
deferrec till spring. 
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——SSS——— 
Where trees are transplanted in autumn the earth; c 
omes duly consolidated at their roots, and they 


a ith the first advancement of ken up with much more 


are ready to vegetate wi 


an get better trees in the fall. They should not be 


They should be taken up with the roots 48 /p 


Let all, and especially ministers and sedeniey 


large—from 5 to 7 feet high, The trees should be ta- | men, attend to their bealth as a religious duty, not by 
care than they are usually ta- | calling in a physician upon every ailment, or by con- 
ken up in your absence, by hired men at our large nur- | suming the contents of a drug shop in orescriptivns, 


ut by the observance of the natural laws with which 


"DB. ws series. 
sp re holes for receiving the trees, should be dug entire 88 possible, the broken roots cut off smooth— |i. is connected. 


from four to six feet in diameter, according to the size | 114 the remaining roots placed down in their natural 


‘rhe above is from the N. H. Congregational Journ- 


of the trees usually transplanted, and cighteen inches | g,rections, and we think no lower in the ground pan al, The recommencation in the jast paragraph is ve- 
deep; the yellow subsoil should be cast out to this| they were found ; and no potatoes should be plante ry excellent. If God has not promised to preserve men 


depth and replaced at the bottom with rich soil mixed | about the trees in the spring to starve them out—or 
with a portion of manure. The tree should general-| manure put about the roots. ree 
jy be set about to inches deeper than it was before, | should be taken not to have the roots wae wit 

but not deeper than this; the fibers should spread | frost when they are taken up for transplau 
horizontally in their natural position, and the soil in-| Do time 1s it best to let them remain 


timately and compactly placed about their roots ; ma- 
nure may be placed above and beneath, and on every 
side bot ought never to be sufferec to come in con- 
ract with the roots, as it is liaple in this case to cor- 
rupt and injure them ; finish by treading the yround 


In the fall, great care 


from disease of mind more than from disease of body, 
every instinct and law of our nature declares that he 
ting and at | has promised to preserve him in mind and bedy who 
ong out of the harmonizes with the Jaws written In his whole being. 
ground. Itis well enough to put coarse chaff or fine | This being true, is it not evident that ministers gener- 
damp straw about the trees on the surface of the ground jally are violating the laws of God to as great an ex- 
in the spring, but this wi!l not do in the fall, for it will |t 
attract mice, which will injure trees very much by 


gnawing and girdling them. ‘ : . 
Young farmers, anticipate the faltering step—the | fact teach them the necessily of turning their atten- 


ent as any other class of men ? Are not most of them 


cripples aud invalids in body and soul through a vio- 


ation of nature’s laws ? And should not the above 


very hand, When eveuqroan weote GU ats, is gen- | diminished strength of age—and lay now the founda- |tion to the “natural laws” alluded to ahove, (which 
erally considered indispensable to pour a few gallons | tion for an income from your farms, which shall leave | are, in fact, the divine laws written in the soul and 


of water around the tree previous te trdading bard 
the earth ; finish earthing and tread hard an hour 
afterwards. This is an excellent and safe mode with 
regard to any tree. 

We venture to assert that there are no products of 
the farm, that afford more pleasure and profit on the 
amount invested, than well cultivated orchards. Af- 
ter fruit trees begin to bear, with careful pruning and 
manuring, with a little pleasant labor, every farmer 
may receive a handsome income at a trifling annual 
expense. Those {it'le, neat and beautiful villages, 
based on the various branches of the mechanic arts, 
and inadufactures, with which I am happy to say, the 
whole surface of New England is literally dotted 
over, are truly home markets for all our fruit. While 
theincreased facilities for communication with our 
large cities, enable farmers to send off their fruit at a 
great distance without damage. 

There is a small farm in West Cambridge of about 
sixty acres, from which the sale of apples alone 
amounts to $2000 per annum, and the trees on this 
farm are not over twenty years old. The owner of 
this farm was not governed by the foolish notion 
that he who sets out on orchard, is necessarily Jabor- 
ing for posterity. He has made his last days his hap- 
piest and most profitable. He now canenjoy a green 
old age, exempt from that severe labor, which hoed 
and grain crops require, 

This is an example calculated to aronse to immedi- 
ate action in the transplanting and cultivating their 
orchards, 

In the rapid progress of manufactures and the me- 
chanic arts, field laborers have become scarce and wa- 
ges high, considering the relative price of products. 
Few ot our edueated sons wi'} stick to the plough— 
therefore economy of labor becomes agreat considera- 
tion with all farmers. 

Not long since, we were inan unadorned garden of 


a mechanic, full of the very best of fruit—pears, plums,. 


grapes, apples, all inabundance. He was then pluck- 
ing his fine, large Bartlett pears from his two year old 
scions to prevent their breaking. 
_ Wesaid to him, sir, vour garden must be very prof- 
itable. ‘Yes, sir says he—from that early pear tree I 
have sold $25 dollars worth of fruit this season.’ 

Where my garden now stands, seventeen years ago 
there were no trees growing except wild alders, and 
within that time, 1 have done what you see in the 
way of Fruit: 

As svon as.J purchased this lot of ground, I resolved 
to have all the best fruit that would grow in our cli- 
mate. I immediately set myself at work and the re- 
sult you see before you. 

Farmers, procrastinate no longer—now, now is the 
time. Set out this fall or next spring that orchard you 
have so long been talking of. Let the land lay well 
up to the sun—be undera high state of cultivation. 
It the subsoil is hard, and akmost impervious: to water 


and the land rather wet at times, put through the sub- 
soil plough, or dig out. the hard subsoil under your 


trees and supply its place with rich loam and soil. 

Let your.trees be well protected from the ravages 
of cattle, andthe land be kept in tillage for several 
pousennay all the time occording tothe nature of your 
runt. 

We are not prepared to recommend transplanting in 
the fall in preference tothe spring. Im the country, 
farmers are. busy in the spring, and can hardly find 
ime to collect their trees, &c. On most of our farms 
there are many fine trees growing wild. These, there 
is tne in the fall to dig up carefully and transpiant— 
and may herafter be grafted. 

Ifwees are transplanted around mowing fields, & 
narrow strip should be kept under cultivation.till the 
trees get well to bearing—and then the surface of the 
ground should be kept loose tor two feet around 
the root of the tree, and three bushels. of com- 
post put round each tree in the fall, ana spread round 
carefully im the spring ; without this care it isin: vain 
tw expect fair- marketable fruit. 


you leisure enough in advanced life for social and re- 


were, to live dver again the brightest hopes and most 
useful period of your lives.—Boston Cultivator. 


ae 
LABOR. 


may stay it is true, but we cannot live. 


cupation, and a just remuneration for their labor. If 


conceive that great good would result. An arbitrary 
association with a creed to bind and bend men, is no 
association any more than twisted sand is a rope. In 
a true association where property was held jointly, 
individual property is secured, the interest of one is 
the interest of all, and all have work. 
Men will not be obliged to go cringing to a fellow 
worm begging leave to toil. How many are led di- 
rectly, to cut short a miserable existence, merely for 
the want of work. As population increases, this evil 
increases. The poor wretch who wants work, suf- 
fers for the want of the bread that he would earn, and 
the itl health and consequent misery that came upon 
him, are a necessary result of his inaction and priva- 
tion. How many are led into crime, or to commit su- 
icide, by the gnawing unrest of faculties that want 
employment. A revolting occupation is better than 
none. But how many in our cities cannot get any 
occupation with an adequate remuneration. And how 
many of our best men and women wear out their 
health and their lives in a revolting occupation for 
which they were not created, and to which they are 
not adapted. I would like to give the readers of the 
Journal some thoughts upon Jabor as connected with 
health—of ennobled and ennobling labor. not slavery 
or drudgery.— ALPHA. Health Journal. 
These thoughts shall be welcome.— Ep. 
——— > 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Tibbetts of North 
Chelmsford, has taken a lease of the old Cotton Fac- 
tory, and intends to fit it up for an extensive meee 
manufactory.—When in tull operation he will employ 
about 70 hands, mostly men. He is expected in town 
this week to begin his repairs—but we do not under- 
stand that he will put up much new machinery before 
the spring. We are also happy to learn that all the 
stores in the Biock recently erected at the corner of 
Water Street are leased, and will be occupied as soon 
as they are completed which will be in afew days.— 
The corner Store is fitted up for a Post Office and wil! 
be opened by the new Post Master, Thomas Gay, on 
the first of Uctober.— Gardiner Spectator. 


——tii 
MELANCHOLY SUICIDE. 


Rev. John Dyer [of Philadelphia, who recently 
committed suicide] was for many years the indefati- 
gable Secretary of the English Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. His official duties were arduous, 
und for some time had overtasked his mental and 
physical powers. He neglected timely exercise and 
relaxation ;-health was prostrated ; a diseased imag- 
ination made him the victim of distressing illusions, 
from which he sought relief by taking his own life. 

Christians under the influence of a deranged ner- 
vous temperament had better consuit a doctor in med- 
icine, than a doctor in divinity. What could all the 
ministers in England do for the reliefof the unhappy 
Cowper f- ) Me 

God has not promised to preserve his children from 
disease of mind more than from disease of body ; from 
mental hallucination and its consequences, any more, 


vanced | = | body) and of knowing something of man’s whole na- 
igicus enjoyments, while it will enable you, 48 !') ture and the relation all parts sustain to each other 
asa whole. Ifministers are trampling on the laws 
of God in themselves, and they are the exemplitiers 
of what all men should follow, is it not strange that 
“_ men have departed so fur from the truth in nature as 
Inaction is the bane of civilized life. We cannot |they have. There are many ministers in the land 
have health or life without a healthy activity. We}whoare suffering under the same state of body and 
ve ow few | mind that brought Mr Dyer to an untimely end; and 
live—how few enjoy life in its fulness—how few can |the pulpit is the last place they ought to oecupy in 
thank God for having created them. In order to en-|gych a state of health. 
joy life, men and women must have an attaactive 0C- |themselves and the world is, to give heed to their 


The grez: duty they owe 


brother tinister’s admonition, and immediately “ar- 


men could be drawn to associate together freely, from tend to their health, by the observance of the natural 
choice, from true sympathy and fellow feeling, 1 can |/aws with which it is connected.” As was remarked 


in the last No., the soul cannot be saved in heaven 
while the body is in hell. 

The same charity exercised towards Mr. Dyer, by 
his Christian brethrew, should be extended to all per- 
sons who are driven to acts of the like kind. !t is to 
be hoped that the charity thus extended to Mr. Dyer, 
is not of that partial character which would save a 
member of our church but damn him who wag not. 
For most who commit suicide are Jed to it from much 
the same causes that affected Mr. Dyer—infringment 
of the natural laws. Aud it may well be asked, who 
is not knowingly or unknowingly committing suicide, 
at this day ? Let him that is without sin in this mat- 
ter cast the first stone.— Health Journal. 


oe 
HOW CAN TOMATOES BE PRESERVED: 


Mr. Sxow,—Among the many valuable directions 
you have provided for vour readers, 1 do not observe 
any as to the best mode of putting up and preserving 
Tomatoes for winter’s nse. This is a vegetable that, 
for both health and taste, has recently become quite a 
favorite dish here. So far as I know, very little care 
has been taken, in this section, to preserve them. In- 
deed, so little attention has heen given to their pres- 
ervatior, that many think they can have them no long- 
er than during the season of their growth. They are 
easily raised, produce abundantly, and, after a little 
use, all declare them to bea rich treat. Their: pree- 
ence upon the table at anv, or even with all meals of 
the day; is qnite acceptable. 
A notice from you at this time, as to the best mode 
of putting them up for winter would be of service to 
at least one of your readers. 

Yours, &e, mo. T. 
Mt. Clemens, Mug. 24th, 1841. 

ANSWER BY THE EDITOR. 

The Tomatwe has long been known and used for 
culinary purposes, in many portions of Europe, in 
France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and within a few 
years has become a general favourite in this country. 
Dr. Bennett, a medical professor in one of our col- 
leges, considers it an invaluable article of diet. He 
ascribes to it high medica) properties, and declares. 

“Ist. Thatiit, (the Tomatoe) is one of the most 
powerful deobstruents of the Materia Medica, and that. 
in all of those affections ofthe liver and other organs 
where calomel is indicated, it is probably the most 
effective and least harmfu! remedial agent known in 
the profession. 

“2d, That a chemical extract will be obtained 
from it, which will altogether supercede the use of 
calomel in the cure of disease. 

“3d. That he has successfully tteated Serous 
Diarrhea with this article alone. 

“4th. That when used as an article of diet, it is 
almost a sovereign remedy for Dyspepsia or Indiges - 
tion, - 

“Sth. That persons removing from the east or north 
to the south or west should by all means make use of 
it as an aliment, as it would in that event save them 





than from fever and consumption, and their conse- 








If you intend to get your trees froma murgery, you 


quences... 


ffom the danger attendant upon those. violent billigus 


















































































































liable * ; | a rrrceretes . | by blows inflicted by J. C. Colt. A 
“Gth. That the citizens in ordinary should make| <. - Se | y watch known nence 
use of it either raw, cooked, or in the } of a cet- ‘fine, sos ion Oda avec ibe 43 oo oe | Cale herve. highly perdbaionre “amy ie nk ee 0 
sup, with their daily food, as it is the most healthy art-| oo on the YO mr ours ending ® | ford, Ct, Us brother is the inventor of the pen” ored EOP 
icle in the Materia Alimentaria.” ve 20th ult. was 98, 77 of which were yel-| firg arms. . oe ee Fepeatin npg cea le 
Professor Rafinesque, of France, says, “Tr is every low fever Conee. Besides these, 12 bodies from New was Sa howsct, ladecmnete, waaay aan : “He ae 
where deemed a very healthy vegetavbie, and an 1o- ge were interred at Lafayette, making a total of) man, highly respected by ail who knew ‘ee religious ne best t 
alone ace See cena eae e Slee ae Gene es “ter 
ess skens writes, “I think i = | er } s . s 60, o “ a ite atts [ 
rca Dn ern ot ik t more which wre det 6 elo eer Tee | areas stoma” isis ine, Ae 
Professor Dungleson says, “It may be looked upon | 4'C8'es! number of deaths any one day this season.) ihe law sends a man to the calaboose fi be that, city “a hi 
as one of the most wholesome and valuable esculen's | All accounts concur in stating that the epidemic is | drunk, and while there, the law suppli “bin de found phen 
that belong to the vegetable kingdom.” | more fatal than it has been for years before,—Gener- | ill f whisk . Dpplies him daily with Buffalo, 2 
It io evasidalal oflicient in oatind indigestion and |“! £'00™ overspreads the city; and those who are | - rere will be PA 
diseases of the liver and lungs. A writer in the Far- | well have little else to do than to attend the sick and the receipts of the Horticultural Exhibition at Phi- Had such 
; ; on te d bury the dead.—Portland Advertiser. ladelphia last week, fel] but little short of $1800, 'T auoyed ® 
By mers Register says, 1t has been tried by several per- pos visiters exceeded 15,000. A large b a B 
, sons, to his knowledge, with decided success, They| T'he case of McLeod.—We learn from the N. Y.| wore Ps aaa Te ge number of tickets The , 
i were afflicted with chronic cough, the primary cause | p*pers, that the trial of McLeod did not commence / & ay. rwo milli 
pit ot which, in one case, was supposed to be diseased | t the opvening of the Court at Utica, but was defer- Thirteen steamboats have been lost during the last vings Ba 
‘ liver—in another, diseased lungs. It mitigates, and| red until next week, in consequence of the Counsel four months, between New Orleans and St. Louis— The Pa 
at sometimes effectually checks, a fitot cough. It was | for MeLeod not being ready to proceed. Letters | ™°8t of them with valuable cargoes. The last one male in t 
used in a dry state, with a little sugar mixed with it, | State that there is but little or no excitement as yet} “4S the A. M. Phillipe, changed, 
| to render it more agreeable to the taste. ‘Phe writ-|at Utica. The general opinion in Utica was that he| 4 Drove of Sheep Killed—As the cars were ryp. jady in P 
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attacks to wfich almost all unacclimated persons are 


cucumbers, and eat away as fast as you can, 


HOW TO STEW TOMATOES. 


MAINE F ARMER, 


a —— 
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| SUMMARY. 








Durfee dead! ‘This is but an item ; and the evidence 
will be equally positive and particular on the other 
side.”—-Portiand Advertiser, 














SSS 
Adams, and that in their belief, he came to his death 
t 





He pointed to a bush where the reptile had concealed 
himself, and died in a few moments. 
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y er expresses a conviction, that if freely used in Au- | Would be acquitted, but there is no doubt that there is! ning over the track of the upper Portland road, th Sudde 
4 4| gust and September, it would prove a complete auti- \‘° be a great deal of hard swearmg anc of contra- | came in contact with a drove of sheep and killed +/ died very 
* -| dote to billious fevers. eo: diction upon the trial, ‘The Hunters Lodges” mean maimed about fifty of the pumber. ; No other dama f Mr. H 
ie Various are the methods wh'ch have been institut- | to have a conviction if possible. A letter in the Tri-| was done, He was s 
¥ ed for preparing this article fur diet, which adds to | “ne says :—“Tt will be sworn point blank, by per-| Venom of a Snake.—It is stated in a late number oé sed at 
ee the variety of taste and renders it in some one of its / 0s who profess to have-been engaged in the attack | the Arkansas Gazette that a young man in Sali ca however 
; forms agreeable to every individual. We give the} °° the Caroline, not only that this veritable Alexan- | in that State by the name of Cannoll ta — : 
“4 various recipes that have come under our observa- | der McLeod was actively engaged in that enterprise copperhead and so rapid was the diffusion of the a. 2" 
ulon. but that he ordered a man to fire at Durfee on the | son through the system that he was unable to “9 — | 
DAILY USE OF THE TOMATO: American shore, and that, on the man retusing, he! the house, although in hailing didtaned. bes ne “ pe 
Cut up with salt, vinegar and peppeft, as you do (Mac. seized the gun from the soldiers hand , and shot by his friends lying upon the ground unable to speak. a in de 


same are 
ammount t 


Take your tomate from the vine, ripe; slice up,|  syornimnx Muxper.—The N. York Tribune furnish- is Morpverrr or Mary C. Rocexs.—Two or three Accide 
put im the pot over the fire without water ; stew them | o, an account of one of the most attrocious murders|— ye” who committed the horrable outrage and ia Lowe 
siow, dud » ben done putin a siwall lump of butter, | ever reeorded in the annals of crime. We shall give — a G yh me gfesen ot Mary C. Rogers ia New of them 
utd ea as you dv apple sauce. If you choose, a lit-|\a condensed statement of the particulars, bh ‘d phesy Scar barpyer ep at yr omaty detected hands of 
Ue crumb of bread or puiverised crackers may be ad- On the 19th ult. Mr. Samue! Adams, Printer, was Pecned “Ue dana ” Nt ie Bes ud erevigab en 4 om a a Mr. | 
ded. Whaat you bave jeft put away ina jacg for win missed from his house, and from that day, uo trace _of athens ded has known, meeting her in. the Pt, sa Peppere 
ter. him could be found. Tle called that day at the office | phe morning of the murder, invited her to sail to Hob. A cra 

TOMATO OMELET MADR. of the Missionary Herald, where he stated his intention oken, saying that they had hired a boat with oarsmen. who wa 

When stewed, beat up a half dozen new laid eggs, of going to a certain store, which he never reached. | ‘Phat she should be induced to join such a company, town fa 
the yolk and white separate ; when each are well On the following Wednesday, a request was published in such an excursion on the Sabbath, does not tell very match, 
beaten, mix them with the tomato—pout them in a pan hi thn espe in aa + a re a 7 favorably for the character of the poor girl. Her sense — 

d heat them up: you hav fine omelet. in would give Information to his triends. Jhis ca I~} of propriety, to say the least, could not have been ve- ’ 
aud hea p 3 you have a ed forth a statement trom Mr. Wheeler, writing master, }.. . ’ , 

. ’ "Fs (ry strong — Temperance Gazette. 
TO KEEP THEM THE YEAR ROUND. that on the afternoon of the day of Mr. Adams, d¢is- 4 , . gan ; In A 

Take them full ripe, and scald in hot water, to fa- | *ppearance, about 4 o'clock, while in his room, he so septs ‘Gitctua crn nopeshensions sre T. Bie 
cilitate the operation of taking off the skin ; when heard ascuflle in an adjoining room, occupied by J.€, sit : tigen ire igall yl threatening character Atl 
ae ; >a Colt, author of a book on book-keeping, which lasted | W'!! Seon break out on our northern frontier. It ts 
skinned, boil well in a little sugar and salt, but no fi (riled be 6) “yer rumored that many thousand men are thoroughly or- to Mis 

7 iin ahéuk tn debth of va tew moments, followed by t 1e fal of a heavy | eee ~ di = ghiy In E 
water, and then spread in cake + S008 £ “! | body on the floor. He knocked at Colt's aoor, but re- ganized for the purpose of aiding the Canada patriots, 7” 
an inch thick inthe sun, They wall dry eavugh i0| ceived no answer and found the door was locked. He | Whenever they shall be ripe for another rebellion.— a 
three or four days to pack away in bags, which should | jooked through the key hole, and saw two hats upon The President has issued his Proclamation, ‘“admonish- e : 
hang in a dry room. }the table, and a person whom he judged to be Colt, | ing all such evil minded persons of the condign pun- E “ 

ius de Shake. tamaeeas. apparently engaged in washing the floor. At bis re-| shment ‘ee is sure to overtake them, assuring them — 

Pick thées when thenaretise. Puen wl quest, one of his pupils, who remained in his room all that the laws of the United States will be rigorous!s Pe 

y ipe. Fut them in layers | pivht, looked repeated!y and saw the same thing. In| executed against cheir illega! acts, and that if in any 5 Prag 
ina jar, with garicks, mustard seed, horse radish, | the morning he saw Colt place in the entry a box, about lawless incursions they fall into the hands of the Brit- Miss | 
spices, &c, as you hke, filling up the jar; occasional- | four feet square, directed to some person at “St. Louis, ish authoricies, they will not be reclaimed as American = 
ly putting a little fine salt proporuonally to the quan- via New Orleans.’ This box was svon afterwards citizens, nor any interference made by this government 
tity laid down, and which ‘s intended to preserve the | taken awav by a carman, Colt going withhim. A day | '® their behalf.” —Jb. In 
tomate. When the jar is full, pouron the tomato! or two afterwards, Mr. Wheeler got nto Colt’s room, Fatal Accident—A young man by the name of Lem 
cider vinegar (it must be pure) till all 18 covered, and and saw several places which had apparently been | Mitchell, was killed on the eve ning of Wednesday the In 
then cork up tight and set away for winter. , Severely scrubbed and then smeared with ink. He} Q9th ult. at the saw mill at the Kennebec Dam. They Plize 

CEN \also found a broken looking-glass and a hatchet, the| were engaged in drawing a large log into the mill, by Johe 

ca TO MAKE rnp “ve RESERVES. ‘handle of whica had been scraped and covered with} means of machinery moved by a large horrizon‘al wa- in 

lake them while quite smail and green—put them | ink. , ter wheel. There not being force enough to raise the en 

in cold clarified syrup, with an orange cut in slices to On seeing the notice in the papers of Wednesday, log, Mitchell and another man went down and got t, 

every two pounds of tomatoes. Simmer them over a. his suspicions were excited that Mr. Adams’ disappear: } gpon the wheel to aid the operation. While thus ew: nial 

slow fire fortwo or three hours. ‘There shoul@ be | ance was connected with the noise he had heard in | ployed, the chain attached to the log broke, which put 7: 

equal weights of sugar and tomatoes, If very supe- Colt’s room ; which suspicions were increased by his | the wheel in rapid motion, throwing Mitchel on the rap 

riot preserves are wanted, allow two fresh lemons to knowledge of the fact that Colt was indebted to Mr.| wheel, and so mangling him that he died in afew min- Z 

three pounds of tomatoes—pare thin the rind of the | 4dams for printing bis. work of beak-keeping. Heures. ‘Phe other person was thrown outside of the BI 
lemons, ¢0 as to get none of the white part ; squeeze | communicated the circumstances to the Mayor, and a} wheel, uninjured.—Jb. 

ray 17 shia’ aiietein Leten aeed deal water | train of investigations was immediately commenced, | Ee | ee oe 
outt ve Juice, mix t p gs, j . ~" | Colt was arrested and examined, who said he was not) . 2 ‘ I 
sufficient to cover the tomatoes, and put in a few | at his room on the Friday night referred to, and denied | a pair of unusually fat chickens from acountry wagon @ ai 
peach leaves and powdered ginger tied pin bags. | 41] knowledge of a box having been taken away. The few days since and had the curiosity to inquire of the 
Boil the whole gently for three foarths of an hour—{carman was found, who took the box, who testified seller how he succeeeded in getting them se fat. His a 
take up the tomatoes, strain the liquor, and put with | thetiies was employed by Colt to take the box on board Petpet he fed them with Indian meal and mise j — 
it a pound and a half of white sugar for each pound !a vessel. ‘Chis veasel was visited by the Mayor and More y tk phoer ya gee hewn p tasebl p Ate via 
of tomatoes. Put in the tomatoes and boil them| other officers, the hatches opened, the box fvund and eae rs ORO ed. eres) and your chk one. wt ‘ 

2 ae os _| fatten as rapidly ascan ve desired. There is a pleas- ° 
gently till the syrup appears to have entered them,| brought on deck ; and on opening it, was found to con Se EAL ino’ Git manthes bs aneches | taal dit hae tee 
In the course of a week turn the syrup from them,}| tain the dead body of a man. Ic was immediately | ese tea Sine thre AD gr followin i eet 
heat it scalding hot, and turn it on the tomatoes, | closed and carried tothe dead house and locked up, directions in holt. > Formers Case . fc 


Prepared in this way they resemble West India | 
sweet-meats.— Western Farmer. 
—=P>————- 

Tue Ow Facrory of the Staten Island Whaling 
Company, at Port Richmond, was destroyed by fire 
on Thursday of last week. About 830,000 worth of oil 
was consumed in the building, waich is partly cover- 
ed by insurance. The building was occupied by G. 
W. Smith & Co., and it is thought was set on fire by | 

sign. 





}tem examination was had in their presence by several 


when a coroner's jury was summoned, and a post mor- 


physicians. The head was dreadfully mangled, the 
bone im several places being driven in upon the brain. 
The whole body was ia a state of such rapid decom- 
position, and the features so disfigured that it was di- 
ficult to identify :t; but the wife of the deceased testi- 
fied that from a ring upon his finger, a coat that was 
found io the box, anda scar upon the leg, she had no 
doubt it was the body of her husband. The result of 


The office of the Philanthropist, an abolition paper 
at Cincinnati, was destroyed by the late mob in that 
city. Itisagain in operation, and the editor declares 
his determination to remain at his post till death shall 
remove him from it. 

A Mr. Webb, ata meeting of the Delaware Agricul- 
tural Society, exibized a specimen of sugar that he had 
manufactured from the juice of the corn stalk, end 
stated that he had obtained it in the proportion of 1000 





the jury was, that the body was that of Mr. Samuel 


pounds to the acre. 
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jr is stated in the Cincinnati Gazette, that in con- 
sequence of the recent terrible riots in that city, a 
saber of tne oldest and most respectable of the col- 
red people, those who have property and of good and | 

sceable habits—are making arrangements to dis- 

se of their effects and remove to Liberia. This is 
the best thing they can do, We have long been sat- 
fed that the free blacks should seek a@ residence in 
fica. That is misdirected philanthropy which would 
inquee their stay in this country. 


Within a year, there will be between Boston and 
guffalo, a railroad six hundred miles in length. It 
will be posstble to go the whole distance by daylight. 
Had such an event been prophesied, it would have de- 
stroyed all belief in revelation, 


The Bunker Hill Aurora says that the Irish have 
two millions of dollars on deposite in the Boston Sa- 
vings Bank. 


The Portsmouth N. H. Gazette says, there is a fe- 
male in that place who was born black, but has since 
changed, and is now as white and handsome as any 
lady in Portsmouth, 


Sudden Death.—Mr. Gideon Holway of Fairfield: 
died very suddenly of apoplexy, at the dwelling house 
of Mr. H. A. Moore in Skowhegan, on Thursday last. 
He was seized while eating his dinner, and it was sup- 
posed at first that he was choking. The Physicians 
however decided it to be a case of apoplexy. 


Locke was sentenced on Thursday morning as fol- 
lows. One month’s imprisonment in the Ceunty Jail, 
upon each of the four indictments, and the costs upon 
cach, to be paid at the expiration of each sentence, 
and in default thereof to stand committed until the 
same are paid. ‘The total costs on all four indictments 
amount to about 8115. 


Accidents at Lowell, Mass.—At the military review 
ia Lowell lately, no less than five muskets burst, two 
of them doing serious injury, blowing to pieces the left 
hands of the men who held them. The sufferers were 
a Mr. Kidder of Townsend, and Wm. C. Reed of 
Pepperell. 

A crazy men burnt.—Mr, John Jones of Hallowell, 
who was confined in the house of correction on the 
town farm, set the house on fire, probably by a friction 
match, and perished in the flames. 





giarricey, 

In Augusta, Mr. Holiand W. Noyes to Miss Deborah 
T. Bicknell. 

At Livermore Falls, 26th ult. Mr. Elisha H. Pettingill 
to Miss Rosanna Bean. 

In Bowdoin, 19th uit. Mr. Kingsbury Tharlow of Litch- 
field, to Miss Jane White of B. 

in Buckfield, 26th ait. Mr. Joseph Willis to Miss Lydia 
Cole, daughter of the late William Cole, Esy, all of 
Boek field. 

In Green, 4th inst. Mr. Henry H. Bates to Miss Mirinda 
Sprague, both of G. Mr. James Bickford, of Gardiner, to 
Miss Sally Richardson, of G. 


DKECD, 

In this town, on the Ist inst. Mr. Horace, son of’Mr. 
Lemuel Stanley, aged about 21. 
Tn Enfield, on the 24th ult. of consumption, Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John 8. Patten, and daughter of Mr 
Joha Treat, aged 25 

In Hallowell, Harriet Maria, daughter of Mr. A. B. Mor- 
on, aged 3 years. 





———— 


mith Lewis, aged 561—Widow Cobb, aged 55—Mrs, Lyd- 
'\, widow of the late Capt. Nathaniel Freeman, of Sacca- 
appa, aged 67, 


me meus 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Sept. 27, 1841. 
(From the Daily Advertiser and Patroit. 





| 
At market 525 Beef Cattle, 455 Stores, 3550 Sheep, | 


and 940 Swine. 

PRices— Beef Cattle—Sales quick, and last week’s 
prices fully sustained. First quality $5 50 a6 ; second 
qoality 2a 225 third quality 3 560 a4 60. 

; Stores—Former prices fully sustained. Two year old 
8a 18 5 three year old 14 a 22. 

Sheep—Lots were sold from | 1-2 to 2 32. 

Swine— Lots to peddle 3 a3 1-4 for Sows and 4 ad 1-4 
for- Barrows. At retail 4 a Se. 








New Medicine for Humours!!! 

* Jones’ Drops for Humours,” a safe and sure inter- 
‘al remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the Skin, such as 
Sall-Rheum, Scald-head, Erysipelas and all ‘kindred 
“iseases, external or internal. ‘Those afflicted will do well 
') examine the ample testimonials of Physicians and others, 
at E. Fuller's, Augusta ; S. Adams’, Hallowell, & Stan- 
~EY & Cuarx’s, Winthrop, where the Medicine can be 
found, Oct. 4, 1841. 6w40 


, the above Cattle Show. 


It is necessary thatthose who are in arrears for the 
Maine Farmer to the close of the eighth volume, should 
settle the amount due from them as soon as possible. 
It will be recollected that the former proprietors, Messrs 
Seavy and Robbins, have disposed of their interest in 
the establishment, and as one of them ig about to leave 
the State, and the other has gone into other business, 
they feel exceedingly anxious to close their accounts 
and havea final settlement withevery one. Many of 
the demands have been of long standing, and could have 
been settled before, had attention been paid to ix. They 
cannot be delayed much longer, and we trust that a 
word to the wise is sufficient. Monvy may be sent 
by the Postmasters to Mr. Noyes, free of expense and 
his receipt shall be a discharge accordingly. 

We shail inclose in the paper ina short time, a bill to 
each subscriber, that he may know how much he is 
indebted to the close of volume VIII. 

Call Up. 
| gue received and for sale by the subscribers, an as- 
oF sortment of fashionable Fal! Goods, eonsisting of the 
latest style and most fashionable Prints ; printed and plain 

Merinoes ; Saxony Cloths ; Linen Table Cloths; Russia 
and Bird’s-eye Diaper ; Woolen Shirts and Drawers; 
Woolen Cravats and Comforters ; Highland, Merino and 
Edinboro’ Shawls ; Spotted and White Flannels { Bleach- 
ed, Dover and Striped Shirtings ; Sattinetts ; Cassimeres, 
¥c. Fe. 

In addition to the above, a larg2 stock of Molasses, Pork 
and family Groceries, all of which will be sold low for 
cash and country produce. 








LITTLE, WOOD & Co. 
Winthrop, Oct. 1, 1841. 3w40 


Notice is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administratrix of the estate of WIL.- 
LIAM RICE, late of Monmouth, in the county of Kenne- 
bec, deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by 
giving bond as the law directs: —All persons, therefore, 
having demands against the Estate of suid deceased are de~ 
sired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted 
to said Estate are requested to make immediate payment 
to LEVINA RICF, 
Monmouth, Sept. 27, 1741. 3w40 


Improved Stock for Sale. 
HE subscriber will exhibit at the Kennebec Central 
Cattle Show, which is to be holden at He ilo well, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 6th, improved English S3toek which he 
believes to be superior to any other stock offered for sale 
in the State, comprising Cows, Lleifers, Bulls and Bul} 
Calves 
SWINE. Fall bloods of the Berkshire and Bedford 
Crosses of the Berkshires, Bedford and. Mackey, males 
and females, young and old. 








Kennebec County Agricultural 
Seciety’s Carrie SHow anv Fair. 


The anova! Cattle Show and Pair of this Society which 
has heretofore been held annually in Winthrop, is to be 
held this year at Readfield Corner, on Wednesday and 
Tharsday the 13th aud 14th of October, Public Address 
by JOHN NEAL, Esq. of Portland. 

NATHAN FOSTER, 
ELNAH WOOD, 

ALDEN SAMPSON, 


The Waterviile iron Manufactu- 


ring Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 
| ae improved our facilties for making our CAST 

IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer them man- 
ufactured in a superior style, and from the best materiale 
at reduced prices, ‘These Ploughs have been long and 
extensively used in Maine, Vermont and new Hampshire, 
and are universally acknowledged to be the strongest and 
most durable Ploughs in use. Every part of the wood 
works being the best of western White Oak. 

We have no inducement to use any but the best of tim- 
ber, ae Our contract with the person who supplies is, to 
pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the judges us 
to quality. We are thus particular in calling atteatiou to 
the timber of our ploughs, from the fact that there are 
many kiads of Ploughs for sale made of red oak. We 
are uware that there is an objection sometimes made a- 
gainst buying Cast Iron Ploughs, from the fact that the 
points or shares aresoon worn out, and there is much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining new ones, as wany of the Ploughs of- 
fered for sale are manufactured out of the State, and the 
farmer is obliged to lay by his Plough forthe want of a 
share, or some other part of the iron work. This objeet- 
ion we have obviated, first, by keeping a general assort- 
raent of Shares and other irons with each Agent where 
the Ploughs are kept for sale. Second, by harden- 
ing and tempering the Shares and other irons in 
such a manner as will render them twice or thrice as du- 
rable as any othor kind. ‘These Ploughs are warranted 
to be of sufficient strength to perforin the work for which 
they were intended, and any failure by faia usage will 
be promptiy made good. 

Thousands of testimonials from praetieal farmers, and 
agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have obtain- 
ed premiums could be here inserted relative to superiority 
of form, material and workmanship, but these Ploughs are 
too well known to render them necessary. 

Any one anacqnainted with them are referred to those 
who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for sale by the 
following Agents, and at the Factory at Waterville, Me. 
T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 8. Hartford, ; 
1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, Buckfield ; 
John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, Weld ; Wm. Dick- 
ey, Strong ; 8. Gould Jr New Portland ; C. Thomp- 
son’ WV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, Rumford point ; Smith 


Trustees. 








SHEEP, South Downs. Dishleys, and ‘Merino. The 
above stock is in good condition, and is offered at fair pri- 
ces. ‘hose who wish to purchase perfect unimals, and be 
sure to get what they enquire for and buy, are invited to 
call and examine for themselves, either at my farin, or at 
JOS. W. HAENS. 


Stock For Sale. 
NE 4 years old cow 3-4ths blood. Dorham, large, 
good for siock and milk, to calve th:s first of Jannary, 
Also, 1-2 South Down Ram and Ewes. a cross between 
Merino and Merino and“Dishley Ewes with South Down 
Buck. This breed is considered by m any woo! growers 




















in different States, as superior to any other for wool and 
mutton as well as hardiness of consti! mtion. §& have sold 


|} more than twenty Backs of this breed. within the two pnsi, 
' years to be carried to different parts of the State, all of 
) . ‘ : J : : 

In Bronswick , Mr. John McDonald, aged 80—Mr. Jere- | which have given general satisfaction to parchasers as far | 


as | have heard. 
| Avso—40 fat Wethers of the above breeds, 2 and 3 
years old. 
Likewise, 2 Boar Pigs 5 months old, 3-4th blood Berk- 
ishire, 1-4th Newbury white and Bedford. 
MOSES TABER. 
Vassalboro’, Sept, 21, 1541. 8w38 


Pitts? Horse Power. 


*S°HE sobseriber respectfally gives notice to the pablie, 
} that he continaes to manufacture Pitts’ Patent Horse 
Power at his shop at Mechanics’ Grove, North Monmouth 
This Machine has been well tested by the public, and 
‘has given good satisfaction. It combines mechanical skill 
in its arravement and movements, and js efficient in its 
operation. He does not hesitate to say that it is second to 
none iu the State. 
He employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 
sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence rec- 
ommend them as a finished article. They will be made of 











Cleansers, if requested, or Thrashers and Horse Powers on 
which there is no Patent, at short notice. 

All letters or orders directed re yet FAIRBANKS, 
Winthrop, Me. will be prompt'y attenced to. 

“9 JOSEPH. FAIRBANKS. 

Sept. 25, 1841. 8w38 





the best materials. He will also supply Separators and | 





& Steward, Anson ; C. Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ 
| Sangerville ; C. W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. 
| Solon ; 1. Vickery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; 
J. Harvey, Palwyra ; W. K. “Laney, Pittsfield : 8. 
Chambers, Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, 
Norridgewock ; J. Gray, Madison : Kidder & Arnold, 
E. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, East 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Furmington ; 8. Morrill, 
Dixfield ; C. U. Strickland, Wilton , J. Covil, Wilton 
Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, B/loom- 
field ; 1.yThing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Davis, Readfield ; 
J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, Monson ; C, F.. Kim- 
ball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, 
Harmony ; Gould §& Russ, Dexter ; A. Moore, St. 
| Albans : E. Frye, Detroit , Sou! & Mathews, Clinton 








, 
| Ding!ly & Whitehonse, Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Ca- 
mut; L. Bradley, Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, Vew 
Sharon ; ¢.&, Batman & Co. Dixrmont ; F. Shaw, 
China ; L. Crocker, Sumner ; J. Whitnev, erymoith ; 
| John Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, Agent. 

August 26, 1841. 35, uF. 





| 

4 Da Fee AL 
| Dr. Brandreth’s Vegetable 

| Universal Pills. 

{ fresh supply just received at the Store recently occ u- 
4% pied by Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co., and to be kept 
JOUN O. WING. 


eoply!. 


| Barley and Beans Wanted. 


£4 WATERS will pay the Cash for 1000 bushels 
e Barley, 100 bushels Pea Beans, Store on the 
corner of Market Square. 

Augusta, Sept. 26, 1841. 


Potatoes Wanted. 


1400 bushels assorted Philadelphia Pota- 
toes wanted, for which the cash will be paid by 
H. WATERS, 
At the corner store on Market Square. 
Augusta, Sept. 25, 104}. 
3 SMbscribers to the Maine Farmer who wish to pay 
in Prodace, can get the highest market price at Mr. Wa- 
ters Store for Oats, Barley, Pea Beans, Potatoes and But- 


constantly for sale by 
| Winthrop, January 8, 1841. 








ter. 
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MAINE FARMER, 


——— 











POETRY. 


Original. 
TO Miss 
Written in her Album. 





; 
This page, all pure and neat and clean— 
Fit emblem of a lady's mind— 

Asks a sentiment: et no mean 

Thought here consecration find. 


‘Tis befitting that Wisdom'’s word— 

A thing not always heeded, 
Though very often needed— 
Should here be written, and be prefer'd 

To fulsome, ogling panegyric 
Berhymed in silly, aping lyric,— 
The Saviour's worp— 

It must be heard— 
The Saviour’s Lire—all pure as heaven— 
Then, here—as on thy stainless breast— 
Should be imprest, 
In miniature ‘tis given— 
** Search the Scriptures.” 
“ Learn of me.’ —Jesus. 


What makes the happy blest 


And gives the soul a quiet rest? * 


Here, as thine eye shall catch the tint 
O may thy mind improve the hint. 
Sept. 1541. Ww. 

Eee 
AUTUMN. 

Sweet Sabbath of the year, 
While evening lights decay, 
The parting steps methioks [ hear 
Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent flowers 
"Tis sad, but sweet, to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and droopiag flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade, 

And, like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and erimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose ; 

As, on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
‘Mid ruin, blooms the rosé. 


Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay ; 

Of fare and early faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay ; 


Ut joys that come no more ; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled ; 
OF farewells wept upon the shore ; 
Ot friends estranged or dead ;— 


Of all that now may seem, 
To Memory’s tearful eye, 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O'er which we gaze and sigh. 








a Eee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
fen on gs 

CERTAINTY. 


Nothing 1s more certainly imaginable, than that if my 
outgoes are more than my incomes yearly, of I live 
long Lam a ruined man in pointof property, if I de- 
pend on farming, or mechanism. If I do not often 
cast abeut ne and see how this is | am gone, hook and 
line. Buying articles, [can do without because I can 
gel trusied for them, has brought me to the bnak ar 
ruin. I let my account to the mechani« an? minerchant 
go wa fem poarte veer hcl was folly in both par- 
ties, when cuiled on by a grocer to settle and pay, it 
was 3tiumes as much as I had supposed. We must settle 
oftener with ourselves. I have adebt due from one 
who knows not whether he gains yearly or looses in 
his business, | kogp my eye on him and if [ find bis 
outgoes are more tham bis income, I do not let my debt 
rest in his hands, for he is gone. If we as individuals, 
loving our tastes, buy things which we may and ought 
to de without, if we look around us, we are destroyed, 
and often these destroy others. One merchant in Bos- 
ton said he hadlost 7) thousand dollars by trusung 
Maine Merchants. There is no need of this if the 
merchant here would take account of goods, and 
make people pay him as it would be for interest, a leg- 
islator could thea say with truth not more than 90 out 
#f 100 in Maine failed. We must not buy so much 
tlower, tubacco, boots, shoes &c, and thereby send our 
money out of the state, if we do, we as a state are ru- 
ined. I am determiued to keep an account with my- 
selfand buy nothing that I do not need, But I intend 
to keep a pig instead ofa dog. We must use less to- 
bacco, &c. I will say nothing of rum, since the good 
Washingtonians are doing that up as they ought, 
wees they will cause shanty keepers to go about 
seme other business, and reflect that they are more 
criminal than even the drunkard; what send home a 


nothing, as the good ladies will see that the 


all must see. 


PE 
FEMALE RESPONSIBILITY. 


gusta, by Mr. R. D. Rice. 
dies, and in the course of his remarks he says :— 


fashionable society is of all society the most worthles 
and useless—and that fashionable 
most heartless and bypocritical. 


upon the morals of community 
pride in the bosom of every oue, which prompts a de 


respectable as those around them; and hence whatev 
er manners or customs give currency to aman in res 
pectable society, as it is termed, are readily adopted 


that fashion should be set right on the great subject o 
temperance. I say set right, for in no place does in 
temperance find more comfortable quarters than in fash 
ionable society. How often is it that we see the mas 
abandoned and known 


ble’ and passed currently through fashionable society 


or uncle, or hold some official station ? 


culiar curl or lustre ? 


I have spoken, 


in comely apparel. 


generally. Here, then, is a field for female influence. 
Let it be understood that whoever would enter any cir- 
cle in respectable soviety, must come, not only in de- 
cent apparel, but with clean hands, and above all, with 
a breath free from the noxious effluvia of the grog shop. 
Let it be clearly understood that no family connexion, 
ny official station, no personal attraction, or foreign ex- 
traction, can atone for those great essential qualifica- 
tions, and you may rely upon it, intemperance would 
be driven from one of its last resting places, and socie- 
ty generally receives immense benefit from the whole- 
some example. 

Again, You give tone to the morals of Society gener- 
ally. This is effected in many ways in addition to 
those already mentioned. In your daily intercourse— 
in your associations—in the principles you advance~. 
in the practices you approve or reprobate—in the wan- 
ner you treat the victim of intemperance. Yo", ma 
ask me whether I would advise the abandur, ment of 
the intemperate man. Tanswer no—but © would show 
no partiality to intemperance, whe*',er found in the 
palace or in the hovel; treat.all ‘,indly—persuade them 
if possible, to abandon so fafa} a habit; but make all 
who practise it, feel that yu detest the vice, how much 
soever you my tne victam. To such, if such there are 
With't: the reach of my voice, as have intemperate hus- 


when they return imbrued from their scenes of dissipa- 
tion, and when the hour of sobriety and reflection 


save him. Have you sons? 
of the fatal cup. 


smoke their segars, and quatf their Champagne an 
swear a round oath, often fancy themselves men, and | 
sometimes indulgent and partial mothers think such— 
habits are accomplishments and evidences of superiori- | 
ty on the part of their children,—but let me tell them, | 
they are accomplishments which will cost them many 
a bitter pang and useless regret in after life, if they do 

not bring down their grey hairs with sorrow to the | 
grave. * | 
Above all, let those who have not already, beware | 
bow they furm alliances with those who are in the hab- | 
its of intemperance; especially that alliance which can* 
only end by death. The man who drinks his social, 
glass at twenty—is the boon companion at twenty five, 

and has his regular hours at thirty, will, in all human | 
probability, become a regular sot at forty, and before he | 
reaehes forty-five, tumble, a loathsome mass of putre-| 
faetion, into a drunkard’s grave. Beware then, how! 


you entrust vourself or your happiness in the hands of | 
From those who never drink, there is lit- 


such men. 











tle danger. 


But from those who do, even be it ever so‘ 








man who loves rum to his family drunk for the sake of 
a little profit! Shame on such. As todress I will say 
must 
look out, and a werd to the wise is always sufficient, 


We take the following from an excellent address re- 
cently delivered before the Temperance Society of Au- 
He was addressing the la- 


“* Again, you control the fashions of Society, and in 
this your responsibility is not light, or trivial. 1 know 
it may be said, perhaps with truth, that what is called 


coors are above all 
his I believe to be 
true; still, however, fashion has a controlling influence 
There is a feeling of 


sire to stand well in the community—to be thought as 


and often eagerly copied, and, therefore, the importance 


rofligates labelled “ respecta- 


for no better reason than that they are possessed of a 
good suit of clothes, or because they havea rich father 
How ofien is 
it we see graceless rakes, from abroad, taken up and 
fustered and feasted in fashionable circles, and smiles 
and caresses bestowed upon them, for no better reason 
than that they possess a jaunty appearance, or that 
their coats are of the newest style, or their hair of a pe- 


Again, how striet is the rule which excludes others 
from such circles, who, no matter what may be their 
merit, have not those great distinguishing traits of which 
Disgusting specimens of intemperance 
and vice are often thus permitted to pass round in so- 
ciety, unrebuked, so long as it manages to wrap itself 
I do not here speak of this place 
particularly, but of whatis called Sashivnable society 


bands, treat them kindly, receive them kindly, even’ 


comes, remonstrate with them, with all the power and | 
eloquence which woman can command, and you may | 
Counsel them to beware | 
Its use when young may give them! 


an appearance of more mature years; boys who can) 
d | Vices. 


little, there is danger, fearful danger, 
may rest assured that if you cannot iaduce him to ai, 

don his cups, in the morning of life, when the — 
has been but just commenced, it will be much oe. 
to induce him to relinquish them after the habit hay ‘ 
come more firmly rooted by long indulgence,” 7 


and beside, ,,: 











WHITMAN’S 


Thrasher, Separator and Ney 
liorse Power. 
Th undersigned continues to manafacture his Horn 
Power and Separator at his Shop in Winthrop, Keo. 
nebec Co. Maine, where those who are in want of a fry 
rate apparatus for thrashing and cleansing grain can be sy, 
plied at short notice. His experience in the making aug 
operation of the Horse Power, has enabled him to maj, 
very essential improvements ia its construction, and \x 
flatters himself that he can farnish one of the best machine 
of the kind now known. 

He makes use of the best materials, and employs fis 
rate workmen, aud thinks that he cannot fail to give satis. 
faction to those who are disposed to purchase of him, te 
will sell rights to his Patent Separator for any territory 
not already disposed of, with a good and sufficient title 
the same. 

He has also on hand a number of Cylinder Thrasher; 
which he will sell separate from the other machinery — 
Whoever wishes to buy a Thrasher—a Separator or Hone 
Power, single or all united had better call and examine. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrop, July, 2841. 28 


Winthrop, December 29, 2840. 

To whom it may concern .—The undersigned, inha',i. 
tants of Winthrop, have been acquainted with Wbitn,'; 
Separator for some months past, and many of uz have ha) 
our grain thrashed and cleansed by it. It has bewn in o,- 
eration in this town and elsewhere, during the preseu 
thrashing season, and we do not hesitate to say, that 
works with more ease—thrashes and cleanses the grain 
better, with more dispatch and less waste, and jn its form 
and constructicn appears more durable and legs liable \ 
get out of repair than any machine within ons knowledy: 
In short, we consider it a more valuable machine than any 
one in use, for thrashing and cleansing grain, in this part 
of the country, aud cheerfully recommend it to the public 
as well entitled to confidence 


JOHN O. WING, 
NOAH COURRIER, 
JOS. A. METCALF, 
CEPHAS ‘THOMAS, HEBRON LUCE, 
| DAN’L M’cDUFFIE, ZIPHION HOWARD, 


The Matne Farmer, 
And Jovrnal of the Useful Arts, 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 
t. HOLMES, Epitror. | 
Price $2,00 a year. $2,50 will be charged if pay- 
‘Ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
i Gents will be madeto those who pay CAsH in advance— 
anda proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
‘the publication of the 26th number, at which time ps) 
| ment is considered due. . 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by fro-\, 
| delivered to an Agentin any town in the State, will be «- 
| cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 
| No paper will be discontinuea until all arrearages « 
paid, except at the option of the publisher ; and wher 

payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more thar 
have been received, should be paid for. 
iC All persons, Ladies and Gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in the objects of the Lyceum, are respectfully reques- 
ted to be present at this meeting. Per order. 
Winthrop, Sept. 21, 1841. 
O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Portland, ' 
publishing Agent for that city 
jc Any person who will obtain six responsible 50! 
scribers,and uct as Agent, shallrecieve a copy for his *« 


f 


LLOYD THOMAS, 

JONA. WHITING, 

8. J. PHILBROOK, 
MOSES H. METCALF, 








All letters on business must be free of postage, 1° 
should be directed to the Publisher at Winthrop. Cvw- 
munications sent by mail should also be directed to Win- 
throp. 

When Agents make remittances it is very important ‘ 
us that they distinctly stateto whom the money is to !* 
credited, and ut what Post Office each paper paid for ' 
sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name on ov" 
books. 

icp A few shortadvertisements will be inserted at th 
following rates. Alilessthan a square $1,00 for thr’ 
insertions. $1,25 per square, forthreeinsertivos. ("'"" 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 

GENERAL AGENTS 
Horace Warers, Angusta ; 
C. M. Lapp, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. True, Bangor. 
J. Jounsesx, and A.B. Caswecr Farmingin 
Joux O'Brien. Esq., Thomastun. 
Gersnom Hype. Bath. 


